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What  has  become  of  the  History  of  the  Print 
Room  of  the  British  Museum  ? 


our  years  ago,   an  announcement  appeared  in 
the  "  Athenseum,"  and  other  Literary  Papers, 
in  the  following  terms  : — 
"Mr.  George  William  Reid,  F.S.A.,  keeper  of  the 

"  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum,  is  about 
u  to  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  called  for, 
"  namely,  a  history  of  the  Department  in  his  charge — 
"  brief  memoirs  of  the  principal  donors,  former  keepers, 
"  and  a  classified  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  room. 
"  For  although  it  may  be  said  that  many  connoisseurs 
"and  students  occasionally  consult  the  treasures  in 
"this  special  section  of  the  National  Institution  in 
"  Bloomsbury,  still,  it  is  a  fact,  much  to  be  regretted, 
"  that  the  Collection  is  not  so  well  known  as  its  im- 
"  portance  justifies." 

The  announcement  thus  made  has  not   yet   been 
realised.  , 
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In  October,  1876,  the  following  advertisement  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Athenaeum  "  : — 

"  Handbook  to  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
"  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum :  With  introduc- 
tion and  notices  of  the  various  schools — Italian, 
"  German,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  Spanish,  French,  and 
"  English,  and  a  Frontispiece  after  Raffaelle.  By 
"  Louis  Fagan,  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and 
"  Drawings,  British  Museum,  London.  George  Bell 
"and  Sons,  York-street,  Covent  Garden.  Medium 
"  8vo.,  8s.  sewn  ;  9s.  in  cloth. 

"  This  work  contains  a  complete  list  of  the 
"  artists  and  engravers  whose  works  are  repre- 
"  sented  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum, 
"  together  with  a  short  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the 
"  principal  ones,  and  a  description  (in  most  cases) 
"of  their  works.  The  whole  is  preceded  by  an 
"  essay  on  the  art  of  engraving,  with  explanations 
"  of  the  various  processes  employed." 
The  advertisement  was  forthwith  followed  by  the 
publication  of  the  "  Handbook." 

The  "  Handbook,"  published  at  a  price  placing  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  public,  needing  a 
guide  in  their  visits  to  the  treasures  it  professes  to 
explain,  is  invested  with  a  semi-official  character, 
which  creates  a  difficulty  as  to  the  light  we  are  to 
regard  it  in.     Immediately  following  the  title  page  a 
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short  Preface  commences,  "What  is  the  reto  be  seen 
"  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  ?  What 
"  does  this  branch  of  the  National  Collection  com- 
"  prise  ? — are  forms  of  a  question  so  frequently  put  to 
"  the  writer,  both  officially  and  privately,  that  he  has 
"  been  induced  to  try  what  he  could  do  to  supply  the 
"  desired  information.  Here,  then,  is  the  result  of  his 
"  labor.  No  more  need  be  said  by  way  of  preface, 
"  than  that  the  artists  and  their  productions  have  been 
"  divided  into  six  schools,  in  the  following  order : — 
"  Italian,  German,  Dutch  and  Flemish,  French, 
"  Spanish,  and  English.  To  these  have  been  added 
"  a  chapter  on  miscellaneous  examples.  A  sketch  is 
"  given  of  the  lives  of  the  leading  Masters,  and,  as  a 
"  rule,  three  specimens  of  the  works  of  each  Master 
"  are  described.  Noteworthy  remarks  by  connoisseurs 
"  of  eminence,  both  upon  the  collections  in  the  Print 
"  Room,  and  upon  the  Artists  who  have  contributed  to 
"  them,  may  be  found  interspersed  with  the  text. 
"  References  have  not  always  been  given,  but  a 
"  copious  list  of  authorities  is  appended  to  the  Guide. 
"  Finally,  there  are  in  the  Department,  in  most  cases, 
"  two  sets  of  prints  :  one  for  general  use;  and  the  other 
"  for  more  important  researches.  The  Student  can 
"  always,  by  applying  to  the  Keeper  or  Officer  on 
"  duty,  have  access  to  the  latter,  provided  he  strictly 
"  adheres   to   rules   six  and  seven   of  the   appended 
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"  regulations,  which  have  been  specially  framed  for 
"  the  benefit  of  the  public." 

Then  follow,  "  Regulations  for  the  Print  Room," 
the  concluding  rule  15  being,  "All  communications 
"  respecting  the  Print  Room  must  be  addressed  to 
"  the  Principal  Librarian,  British  Museum,  and  not 
"  otherwise." 

The  above  words,  "  The  Principal  Librarian,  British 
"  Museum,"  are  brought  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
sentence,  in  large  type,  and  the  regulations  conclude, 
"  By  order  of  the  Trustees,  J.  WINTER  J  ONES,  Princi- 
"  pal  Librarian.     12  February,  1876." 

Then  follow  the  forms  to  be  used  for  obtaining  ad- 
mission to  the  Print  Room,  with  a  foot-note,  "  Copies 
"  of  this  form  can  be  obtained  at  the  Secretary's 
"  Office." 

"The  Art  of  Engraving"  commences  at  page  1,  in 
a  short,  terse  essay,  penned  grammatically,  by  a 
Avriter  conversant  with  his  subject,  differing  totally,  in 
language  and  expression,  from  the  subsequent  portion 
of  the  compilation.  At  page  6  occurs  the  following 
passage  : — "  In  regard  to  some  of  the  more  important 
"  disputed  points  in  connection  with  engraving  on 
"  wood  in  comparatively  modern  times,  the  following 
"  passage  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  taken  from  pages  8  and  9  of  'Some 
"remarks   on    Early  Printed  Books   addressed   to   a 
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"  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  held  on  the 
"  5th  of  May,  1871,  by  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  the  Prin- 
"  cipal  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum  '  : — c  Block 
"  books,  that  is,  books,  the  pages  of  which  were  printed 
"from  blocks  of  wood,  having  the  subjects  of  the 
"  paper  carved  out  upon  them,  possess  a  peculiar 
"  interest,  as  being  the  immediate  precursors  of  books 
"printed  from  moveable  types.  Those  that  have 
"  come  down  to  us  are  somewhat  numerous,  when  we 
"  consider  the  laborious  nature  of  these  productions — 
"  between  thirty  and  forty,  without  reckoning  speci- 
"mens  of  xylography  consisting  of  a  single  plate. 
"These  latter  have  generally  been  preserved  by 
"  having  been  pasted  inside  the  covers  of  books.  Im- 
pressions were  not  obtained  by  means  of  printing 
"presses,  but,  after  the  face  of  the  block  had  been 
"  inked,  the  paper  was  laid  upon  it,  and  the  impres- 
"  sion  was  obtained  by  rubbing  the  back  of  the  paper 
"  with  an  instrument  made  for  the  purpose. 

"The  earliest  specimen  of  a  block  impression 
"  known,  that  is,  the  earliest  specimen  of  the  date  of 
"which  there  is  no  doubt,  is  a  representation  of  St. 
"  Christopher  bearing  the  infant  Saviour  over  a 
"stream,  with  the  date  1423.  This  piece  was  dis- 
"  covered  by  the  learned  German  Heinecken  in  the 
"  Carthusian  Monastery  of  Buxheim,  near  Memmingen, 
"  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Lord  Spencer.     In  1844 
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"there  was  announced  the  discovery  at  Malines  of  a 
"  wood  engraving,  in  the  lid  of  an  old  coffin,  repre- 
"  senting  the  Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  the 
"  Saints  Catherine,  Barbara,  Dorothea  and  Margaret, 
"and  bearing  the  date  1418.  This  was  immediately 
"  procured  for  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels  by  the 
"  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  who  published  a  long  and 
"  interesting  account  of  it.  The  genuineness,  of  the 
"  date  of  the  piece  has,  however,  been  doubted  by 
"  several  competent  judges,  and  it  is  not  now, 
"  I  believe,  shown  to  visitors.  The  Christopher 
"  may  still,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  dated 
"  block  impression  known.'  " 

Whatever  share  the  Principal  Librarian  may  have 
had  in  the  Handbook,  even  if  only  in  investing  it 
with  his  sanction,  a  thorough  examination  of  the  con- 
tents ought  to  have  been  exercised,  prior  to  its  publi- 
cation, and  the  assumption  of  the  official  character 
so  prominently  given  to  it,  being  allowed.  The  eccen- 
tric description  of  the  print  room  at  Holland  House 
by  Mr.  Fagan,  in  the  Princess  Leichtenstein's  narrative, 
which  must  have  been  known  to  the  Principal  Libra- 
rian, created  the  necessity  for  scrupulous  care,  in  pre- 
venting the  application  of  similar  writing,  to  the 
account  of  a  department  he  had  taken  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence,  especially  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  new  code  of  instruction  for  the  frequenters  of  it. 
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Of  information  respecting  the  Print  Room  nothing 
further  is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  "  Handbook." 

No  account  is  given,  either  of  the  interesting 
history  of  its  formation,  or  the  contributions  to  its 
portfolios.  The  numerous  acquisitions,  made  by 
means  of  the  public  grants  of  money  for  the  purpose, 
are  unnoticed.  Neither  Mr.  Josi,  nor  Mr.  Carpenter, 
nor  any  of  the  preceding  keepers,  nor  in  fact  the 
existence  of  such  an  officer,  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  alluded  to.  The  valuable  notes  and  memo- 
randa of  the  last-named  gentleman,  accumulated 
during  the  twenty-one  years  he  so  ably  held  the 
appointment,  form  an  important  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials, with  which  the  amplification  and  improvement 
of  the  descriptive  indexes  of  the  different  schools  are 
being  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Carpenter's  name  appears 
in  the  "  Handbook  "  in  the  notice  of  Van  Dyck,  and 
his  etchings  selected  for  description.  "  Pictorial 
"  Notices,  consisting  of  a  Memoir  of  Sir  Anthony  Van 
"  Dyck,  wTith  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Etchings 
"  executed  by  him.  By  William  Hookham  Carpenter, 
"4to,  London,  1840,"  is  quoted  in  a  note,  at  the  foot  of 
the  page,  and  although  a  material  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  selected  etchings  is  extracted,  word  for 
word,  from  the  "  Pictorial  Notices,"  the  book  is,  some- 
what ungratefully,  excluded  from  the  "  authorities 
"  which  have  been  consulted  for  this  work." 
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The  same  silence  is  observed  towards  Mr.  Reid,  the 
present  keeper,  who  succeeded  to  the  appointment  on 
Mr.  Carpenter's  death,  in  1866.  "A  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  works  of  George  Cruikshank,  by 
G.  W.  Reid,  Esq. :  London,  1871, 4to,"  which  is  the  only 
catalogue  made  of  them,  is  mentioned  in  a  foot-note, 
but  the  official  position  of  the  writer  of  it  is  not  hinted 
at,  and  his  name  even  does  not  again  appear 
throughout  the  book.  The  form  of  printing  the  fif- 
teenth and  last  of  the  "Regulations  for  the  Print 
"Room"  must  surely  have  escaped  the  Principal 
Librarian's  attention. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  "Handbook"  is  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  five  pages  of  "Authorities  which  have 
been  consulted  for  this  work  "  being  added  at  the  end. 

The  "  Italian  School "  of  engraving  having  been 
treated  in  some  interesting  sentences  in  "The  Art 
of  Engraving,"  the  catalogue,  without  further  pre- 
lude, proceeds  with  the  selection  of  a  few  of  the  early 
Italian  engravers,  giving  a  short  notice  of  them,  and 
the  promised  description  of  three  of  their  prints  in  the 
British  Museum  Collection.  Antonio  Pollajuolo  is 
described  as  having  been  placed  by  his  father  under  a 
goldsmith,  a  relation  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  who  em- 
ployed him  as  one  of  his  assistants.  "  Soon  after  the 
"  discovery  of  the  art  of  engraving,  he  made  himself  a 
"  master  of  the  secret,  and  engraved  his  '  Battle  of  Nude 
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"  Figures.' "  Leonardo  da  Vinci  is  stated  to  have 
removed  from  Milan  to  Florence,  "  where  he  worked 
"  with  Michel  Angelo  in  ornamenting  the  Grand 
"  Council  Hall"  Of  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi  we  are 
informed,  "  after  studying  at  Venice,  he  settled  at  Rome. 
"There  he  soon  formed  a  school  which  eclipsed  that  of 
"  Germany,  and  the  Italian  style  of  engraving  became 
"  the  standard  of  excellence.  Raimondi  was  im- 
"  prisoned  by  Clement  VII.,  but  obtained  his  freedom, 
"  and  was  restored  to  favor  by  his  exquisite  '  Martyrdom 
"  of  St.  Lawrence.' "  Five  of  Marc  Antonio's  prints 
are  described,  the  Lucretia  amongst  them,  "  remarkable 
"as  having  been  engraved  at  Rome  about  1510,  and 
"  as  the  first  that  Marc  Antonio  submitted  to  Raffaello 
"  for  approval."  Of  Agostino  Veneziano  and  Marco 
da  Ravenna  we  are  told,  that  the  first  was  the  pupil  of 
Raimondi — "  that  he  handled  his  graver  with  great 
"  precision  and  neatness,  though  his  drawing  is  not  so 
"  good  as  that  of  his  illustrious  master  ;"  and  of  the 
second,  that  "the  peculiar  distinction  between  this 
"  artist  and  the  last,  is  that  his  engravings  seem  to  be 
"  drawn  with  a  firmer  hand,  clearer  strokes,  and  su- 
"  perior  effect"  Of  Francesco  Mazzuoli  Parmigiano  we 
have  the  observation,  that  he  "  is  the  reputed  inventor 
"  of  the  aqua  fortis  process,"  with  a  note  at  the  foot 
that  "  this  is  more  than  doubtful,  for  there  are  ample 
"proofs  that  this   process  of  engraving  was  known 
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"in  Germany  before  the  time  of  Parmigiano, 
"perhaps  even  before  he  was  born."  Of  Guilio 
Bonasone  that  "he  was  a  printer  as  well  as  an 
"  engraver.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  his  works  is 
"the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  preserves  the 
"  masses  and  breadth  of  light  and  shade."  Of  Lodovico 
Caracci,  that  "  he  studied  for  several  years  under 
"Passignano,  and  acquired  that  elegance  and  taste 
"  which  distinguish  the  Venetian,  Parmesan,  and 
"  Modenese  schools."  Of  Agostino  Caracci,  that  "  his 
"engravings  are  very  numerous,  247  having  been 
"  attributed  to  him."  And  of  Guido  Reni,  that  "  his 
"  etchings  are  not  so  happy  as  might  have  been 
"  expected  from  so  great  a  master." 

"  The  Italian  Drawings "  occasion  an  effusion 
respecting  them,  in  which  we  are  told  that  "  Through 
"the  drawings  of  the  great  masters  we  obtain  the 
"  closest  insight  into  the  sources  of  artistic  power. 
"  Outside  the  realm  of  art  material  nature  has  other 
"  and  different  values ;  but  for  the  artist  it  lives  only 
"  in  its  relation  to  an  internal  standard  of  beauty.  But 
"  however  wide  the  outlook  of  genius,  these  two  worlds 
"  remain  for  ever  distinct,  and  not  the  smallest  leaf  or 
"  flower  can  be  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  art 
"  without  undergoing  a  certain  transformation  and 
"  change." 

The  German  School  is  ushered  in  by  "The  Master 
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"of  1446,"  so-called  because  he  "used  no  monogram." 
Martin  Schongauer  is  described  as  being  "  known  in 
"  France  as  '  Le  beau  Martin/  on  account  of  the  feeling 
"  expressed  in  his  faces."  Israhel  van  Mecken  as 
"  not  so  conspicuous  by  the  quality  of  his  work  as  by 
"  the  number  of  his  productions,  which  is  250."  Hans 
Holbein  suffers  a  more  extended  notice,  being 
described  as  "  born  at  Augsburg  in  1498.  He  ac- 
"  quired  the  elements  of  his  art  from  his  father,  with 
"whom  he  went  to  Basle  in  15 15.  He  came  to 
"England  in  1526,  and  was  employed  by  Sir  Thomas 
"  More,  who  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  King 
"  Henry  VIII.,  by  whom  he  was  patronised.  He  rose 
"  to  the  zenith  of  fortune  in  that  monarch's  court.  His 
"  '  Bible  Illustrations  '  are  worthy  of  note.  He  died  in 
"  London  in  1543," 

"  The  Little  Masters "  come  next  in  succession, 
with  the  following  preliminary  notice: — "This  title 
"  has  been  given  to  certain  artists  to  denote  the  size, 
"and  not  the  quality,  of  their  works.  It  is  not  ex- 
traordinary that  German  workmen  should  have 
"perfected  this  style  of  minute  engraving.  Their 
"  patience  in  imitation  and  exactness  of  method  fitted 
"  them  for  the  task,  which,  moreover,  satisfied  their  desire 
"  of  rich  and  elaborate  design.  The  style  must  be  accep- 
"  ted  as  illustrating  a  difficult  technical  perfection,  which 
"  rises  everywhere  above  merely  mechanical  effect." 
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The  only  "  Little  Masters  "  deemed  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  are  four,  in  the  following  succession, — 
Albrecht  Altdorfer,  Barthel  Beham,  Heinrich  Alde- 
grever,  and  Albrecht  Durer.  Of  the  last  of  the  four 
we  are  informed,  in  some  additional  lines  of  comment — 
"  His  best  historical  paintings  are  in  the  collections  of 
"  Dresden,  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Prague ;  and  the 
"inhabitants  of  his  native  city  still  show  with  pride 
"  his  portraits  of  Charlemagne  and  other  Emperors ; 
"Durer  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Emperors 
"Maximilian  I.  and  Charles  V.,  who  appointed  him 
"their  artist,  and  conferred  upon  him  honours  and 
"  riches ;  the  former,  who  was  a  great  patron  of  the 
"arts,  used  to  visit  Durer  frequently  to  watch  him 
"  at  work ;  and  Vasari,  in  treating  of  him,  observes 
"that  if  Durer  had  been  an  Italian  he  would  have 
"  been  an  extraordinary  man." 

The  names  of  eleven  other  artists  are  added  in 
a  list  at  the  end,  some  compensation  being  rendered 
to  their  imposed  insignificance  from  that  of  Lucas 
Cranach  being  enrolled  amongst  them. 

"  German  Drawings "  are  described  as  showing  us 
"the  ample  and  willing  dependence  of  the  painter 
"upon  the  unchanging  facts  of  art,  his  devotion  to 
"  physical  expression  and  to  rich  suggestions  of  design 
"which  came  to  him  from  a  profound  and  varied 
"knowledge   of  physical    form."      From    four   pages 
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of  writing  about  them,  which  must  be  read  to  be 
appreciated,  Holbein  escapes  with  the  remark, — 
"  Holbein's  genius  ranks  as  the  biographical  in  art 
"  Under  his  scrutiny  the  countenance  gives  up  its 
"  most  profound  history  without  disturbance  of  present 
"vitality."'  The  above  named  peculiarity  of  " physical 
"  form "  oddly  receives  its  illustration  from  Martin 
Schongauer,  Israhel  van  Mecken,  Albrecht  Durer, 
Hans  Holbein,  Wenzel  Hollar,  and  Nicolaus  Mos- 
man,  who  are  the  only  six  artists  selected. 

In  a  short  introduction  to  "  The  Dutch  and  Flemish 
"  Schools  "  it  is  written  :  "  As  few  characteristics  of  a 
"  national  style  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
"  art  in  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Schools,  as  distinct 
"from  the  German,  prior  to  the  close  of  the  16th 
"  century,  they  may  be  considered  as  one  and  the 
"same.  At  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century, 
"  however,  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  became  the 
"founders  of  a  school  in  which  the  art  of  painting 
"  in  oil  was  brought  into  use.  This  advantage, 
"which  contributed  greatly  to  the  valuable  qualities 
"of  fine  coloring  and  exquisite  finish,  placed  the 
"Transalpine  School  in  a  high  position.  To  the 
"  Flemish  School  also  belonged  Frans  Floris — called 
"the  Flemish  RafTaello — Frans  Snyders,  Peter  Paul 
"  Rubens  and  his  pupil  Anthony  van  Dyck,  etc. 
"  These  were  among  the  Flemish  painters.     Of  the 
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"  Dutch  painters,  the  most  distinguished  during  the 
"  1 6th  and  17th  centuries  were  Lucas  van  Leyden, 
"  the  founder  of  the  school,  Cornelius  van  Poelenburg 
"of  Utrecht,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  David  Teniers, 
"Paulus  Potter,  Franz  van  Mieris,  Gaspard  Netsher, 
"  Gerard  Dow,  Meindert  Hobbema,  and,  greatest  of 
"all,  Paul  Rembrandt  van  Rhyn.  Of  these  two 
"schools  the  Flemish  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
"exquisite  colouring,  great  effect  in  chiaro-oscuro 
"  and  natural  expression  ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  has  been  more  remarkable  for  its  fine  impasto 
"  and  delicacy  of  touch,  which  have  shown  to  great 
"  advantage  in  the  sea  pieces,  landscapes,  etc.  For 
"  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  two  schools  are  not  divided 
"  here." 

And  then  follow  short  notices  of  twenty-one  selected 
engravers,  from  these  combined  schools,  commencing 
with  Lucas  van  Leyden,  followed  by  Hendrik  Goltzius, 
described  as  having  "  attentively  studied  the  works 
"  of  RafFaello  and  Michel  Angelo."  Sir  Anthony 
van  Dyck,  as  having  studied  the  art  of  colouring  in 
the  works  of  "  Titian  and  Paolo  Veronese,  with  such 
"  success  as  almost  to  rival  the  great  masters  whose 
"  art  he  imitated.  His  masterpieces  are  held  to  be 
"  the  portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  at  Wentworth 
"  House,  and  the  head  of  Cornelius  vander  Geest  in 
"  the  National  Gallery.     He  has  left  us  a  few  etchings, 
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"  chiefly  portraits,  which  are  truly  worthy  of  his  great 
"name."  The  mention  of  Rembrandt  being,  that  he 
"may  be  looked  upon  as  the  king  of  etchers,"  and 
of  Ostade,  that  he  "  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
"  ornament  of  his  school." 

Four  lines  precede  "  The  Dutch  and  Flemish  Draw- 
"  ings,"  thirteen  artists  being  selected  for  notice. 

"  The  French  School "  receives  but  scant  justice. 
Some  short  lines  of  introduction  to  it  are  prefaced 
with  the  remark,  that  "the  history  of  engraving  in 
"  France  presents  few  features  of  interest."  Jean 
Duvet,  Jacques  Callot,  Etienne  Delaune,  Claude  Gelee 
(Lorraine),  Abraham  Bosse,  Robert  Nanteuil,  Antoine 
de  Marcenay,  and  Claude  Mellan,  are  selected  for 
notice.  But  the  great  engravers  of  the  French  School 
are  delegated  to  a  list  at  the  end.  Of  Claude  Gelee 
it  is  remarked,  "  as  a  painter  he  is  well  known,  but 
"  few  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  his  etchings." 
Five  of  the  modern  French  etchers  are  added  :  Jean 
Jacques  de  Boissieu,  "his  etchings  are  spirited  and 
"  masterly;"  Jean  Baptiste  Huet,  who  "etched  in  a 
"  masterly  and  firm  style  "  ;  Charles  Meryon,  a  "  dis- 
"  tinguished  etcher ; "  Jules  Jacquemart,  "  one  of  the 
"  most  successful  etchers  of  the  day  ; "  and  Maxime 
Lalanne.  "  The  etchings  of  this  able  living  artist  are 
"  distinguished  by  neat  and  graceful  touch."  The 
"  French  Drawings  "  also  have  four  lines  of  prelimi- 
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nary  remark,  and  a  slight  descriptive  comment  is 
given  upon  eight  artists. 

Of  Ribera  and  Goya,  the  only  two  artist  etchers 
of  the  Spanish  School,  short  notices  are  given,  fol- 
lowed by  four  lines  at  the  heading  to  the  "  Spanish 
"  Drawings,"  three  other  artists  being  mentioned. 

The  English  School,  "  Engravings "  and  "  Draw- 
"  ings,"  receives  a  more  extended  dissertation.  We 
extract  from  that  of  the  engravings,  that,  "  The  second 
"  edition  of  Chaucer's  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  printed  by 
"  Caxton  (148 1 -2),  is  illustrated  with  cuts  which,  with 
"  some  degree  of  certainty,  may  be  claimed  as  the 
"  production  of  native  art ;  and  considering  the  im- 
"  perfect  state  of  every  kind  of  engraving  at  the  time 
"  when  they  appeared,  some  of  them  are  not  without 
"  spirit  and  characteristic  propriety.  The  art  of 
"  engraving  was  much  improved  in  the  next  period, 
"  The  Bibles,  books  upon  religious  topics,  and  chroni- 
"  cles  of  the  period,  contained  curious  specimens  of 
"  native  art."  Mention  is  then  made  of  other  early 
printed  books,  and  then  of  Vesalius'  "  Anatomy,"  with 
engravings,  by  Thomas  Geminus  or  Gemini.  He  "  was 
"  the  first  engraver  in  this  country  whose  name  is 
"  appended  to  his  printed  works.  Yet  the  consideration 
"  that  his  work  was  probably  a  first  attempt  on  his 
"  part  to  transplant  a  new  art  into  his  native  country, 
"  will    probably   conduce  to    a    lenient  view  of  the 
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"  defects  of  these  engravings.  During  Elizabeth's  reign 
"  the  art  progressed  steadily  in  all  its  branches.  That 
"  accomplished  prelate,  Archbishop  Parker,  appears 
"  to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous  patron  of  it.  It 
"  must  be  acknowledged  that  English  engraving  re- 
"  tained  much  of  its  original  coarseness  for  nearly 
"  a  hundred  years.  We  pass  over  the  names  of 
"  Elstracke,  Delaram,  and  others,  until  we  arrive  at 
"  those  of  the  Passe  family.  Passe  worked  entirely 
"  with  the  graver.  The  proportions  and  style  of  his 
"  figures  are  those  of  the  school  of  his  friend  Rubens. 
"  From  the  Passes  the  art  descended  to  John  Payne, 
"  the  pupil  of  one  of  them.  During  the  reign  of 
"  Charles  I.  we  have  the  names  of  Hollar,  Vandervaart, 
"  and  Vorsterman,  rival  competitors  for  fame,  and 
"  rivals  also  for  the  favour  of  the  King  ;  nor  must  we 
"  omit  the  illustrious  name  of  Sir  Anthony  van  Dyck 
"  amongst  those  who  contributed  to  accelerate  the 
"  progress  of  British  engraving.  The  transcendental 
"  style,  taste,  and  judgment  which  he  displayed  in 
"  his  pictures  guided  his  hand  in  etching.  By  libera- 
"  ting  British  portrait  engraving  from  the  stiff  regu- 
"  larity  which  had  previously  been  regarded  as  a  test 
"  of  merit,  Van  Dyck  extended  the  views  of  all  who 
"  were  capable  of  discrimination,  while  he  taught  the 
"  true  Value  of  outline,  of  light,  and  of  shade." 

"  Although  it  would  not  be  an  easy  task  to  ascertain 
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"  the  precise  time  when  that  important  branch  of  the 
"  art  which  is  termed  '  etching '  was  introduced  into 
"this  country,  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  not 
"  practised  here  until  the  period  of  Van  Dyck's  and  of 
"  Hollar's  residence  in  London  ;  and  that  the  honour 
"of  its  introduction  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of 
"  these  distinguished  men.  As  neither  was  the  dis- 
"  coverer  of  an  art,  though  each  was  the  inventor  of  a 
"  style,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  assumed  that  Van  Dyck 
"  was  the  first  who  etched  portraits,  and  Hollar  the 
"  first  who  etched  landscape  and  natural  history,  in 
"  England." 

Hogarth  is  described  as  "  the  truly  great  and  original 
"delineator  of  life  and  morals.  He  married  the 
"  daughter  of  Sir  James  Thornhill,  in  whose  academy 
"  he  had  studied  drawing  from  the  human  figure. 
"  After  gaining  profit  and  fame  by  the  publication  of 
"  a  series  of  small  etchings,  representing  London  life 
"  and  folly,  he  began  to  paint  portraits,  but  soon 
"abandoned  this  line,  because  of  the  drudgery  it 
"  entailed." 

"  Mezzotints,"  and  the  engravers  of  them,  are  then 
described,  and  "  Engravers  on  Wood  "  and  "  Carica- 
turists." From  the  concluding  preface  to  "  Drawings  " 
the  following  remarks  are  taken  : — "  Art  is  still  young 
"in  this  country.  Those  finely  finished  composi- 
tions or  ideal  faces    that  we  find  so   often    in   the 
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"drawings  of  Italian  painters  seldom  appear  in 
"  collections  of  purely  English  examples.  In  the  last 
"century  the  genuine  and  sincere  achievements  of 
"  Blake  in  the  range  of  imaginative  presentment,  stand 
"  out  from  a  mass  of  productions  by  men  of  inferior 
"talents,  unfit  for  the  ambitious  enterprise  in  which 
"  they  had  engaged  ;  and  at  the  present  time  there  is 
"  again  a  sincere  movement  among  a  few  of  the  more 
"  enlightened  spirits  towards  superior  style  in  design 
"  and  execution.  We  may  find  in  the  sketches  of  most 
"  of  the  draughtsmen  of  the  last  century  very  inter- 
"  esting  materials  to  enable  us  to  judge  and  idealise 
"  the  very  *  forms '  and  '  pressures  '  of  those  past  times. 
"  Where  is  there  any  one  so  cold,  so  careless,  as  to 
"  take  no  interest  in  the  events  of  byegone  days  ?" 

Short  references  to  several  English  artists  are  then 
given,  and  the  "  Handbook  "  concludes  with  a  list  of 
books,  autographs,  catalogues,  &c,  and  the  carvings  in 
the  Print-room,  under  the  heading  of  "  Miscellaneous 
Examples." 

From  the  silence  observed  with  regard  to  such  an 
officer  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings,  it  is 
evident  Mr.  Reid  has  had  no  share  in  the  issue  of  the 
"  Handbook,"  and  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  account- 
able for  these  new  doctrines  and  ideas  respecting  the 
art  collections  committed  to  his  care.  If  the  time  of 
the  clerks  and  assistants  in  the  establishment  is  to  be 
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devoted  to  the  preparation  of  similar  compositions, 
which,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  from  the  numerous 
references  and  extracts  to  be  made  from  the  portfolios, 
must  necessarily  take  up  a  large  portion  of  their 
official  time,  and  they  are  to  be  employed  in  preparing 
similar  treatises,  as  an  educational  means  of  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  higher  posts,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  subject  to  their  proving  themselves  competent, 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy,  the  public,  who 
have  to  pay  for  their  being  thus  trained,  have  the  right 
to  require  that  the  heads  of  departments  should 
exercise  a  critical  supervision  over  their  labours,  and 
weed  them  of  their  faults  and  imaginative  qualities 
before  they  are  permitted  to  be  sent  forth,  with  the 
sanction  of  authority,  as  explanatory  guides  to  the 
Art  Collections. 

Should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  Principal  Librarian 
to  direct  the  keepers  of  the  other  National  Treasures 
in  the  British  Museum  to  issue  similar  "  Hand- 
books,"— and  from  the  code  of  regulations,  and  the  official 
character  of  the  present  volume,  this  would  seem  to  be 
the  first  of  a  contemplated  series  : — the  publication,  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  inexpensive  guide 
books, .  concisely  written,  and  full  of  condensed  and 
well  considered  explanation,  deserves  the  consideration 
of  the  authorities  in  Great  Russell  Street.  Amidst  the 
services  rendered  by  the  keeper  of  the  British  and 
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Mediaeval  Antiquities,  the  example  has  been  followed 
by  him,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  Oriental  China,  now 
exhibited  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum.  And  the 
public  we  trust  will  soon  be  enlightened  by  similar 
guide  books  to  the  National  Treasures  in  the  Parent 
Establishment.  In  the  initiation  of  all  new  arrange- 
ments mistakes  must  unavoidably  occur.  We  trust 
that  in  all  subsequent  issues  of  these  "  Handbooks  " 
the  careful  superintendence  of  them  will  be  undertaken 
by  those  who,  by  study  and  knowledge  of  the  objects 
in  their  care,  are  capable  of  explaining  them,  and 
eliminating  everything  irrelevant  and  worthless,  and 
misleading  in  its  teaching. 

The  Institution  of  the  Print  Room  dates  from  the 
purchase,  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1753,  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  different  collections  for  ^"20,000.  They  com- 
prehended a  large  number  of  drawings  and  prints, 
which  are  marked  with  the  initials  H.  S.  in  writing 
ink.  The  place  appropriated  for  their  reception  was 
a  long  narrow  room,  on  the  north  east  side  of  Mon- 
tague House,  above  that  containing  the  Towneley 
Marbles,  approached  by  a  separate  stone  staircase, 
leading  to  a  small  vestibule,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  the  Portland  Vase.  Passing  through  a  larger 
apartment,  appropriated  for  the  Payne  Knight  and 
other  bronzes,  the  Print  Room  was  beyond,  shut  in 
with   a   heavy   iron    door.     The   etching,  by  George 
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Cruikshank,  in  Wilson's  "  Catalogue  Raisonne,"  gives 
a  good  idea  of  it.  When  a  portion  of  the  new  build- 
ing was  completed,  this  strongly  protected  room  was 
given  up  to  the  department  of  coins  and  medals,  and 
another  provided  for  the  prints  and  drawings,  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Ornithological  gallery.  In  1842  the 
prints  and  drawings  were  placed  in  their  present 
locality. 

For  a  long  period,  scarcely  any  attention  was  given 
to  the  collection.  It  was  treated  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  library,  and  not  until  about  1 840  was  it  made 
an  independent  department.  A  curious  series  of  early 
Italian  engravings,  mounted  in  either  two  or  three 
volumes,  was  obtained  from  Dr.  Munro  ;  but  whether 
by  purchase,  or  gift,  is  uncertain.  Reference  to  the 
records  in  existence  will  doubtless  afford  interesting 
particulars  of  this,  and  many  similar  acquisitions.  In 
1799  the  Reverend  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode, 
who  died  in  that  year,  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
British  Museum,  comprising  also  a  large  number  of 
etchings  and  engravings.  There  is  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Cracherode  in  Dibdin's  Bibliographical  Decameron, 
with  a  portrait  of  him.  The  bequest  of  the  prints  was 
of  great  value,  comprising  Rembrandt  etchings  of 
high  quality,  and  an  extensive  series  of  British  por- 
traits by  Delaram,  Elstracke,  and  the  Passes.  The 
Cracherode  prints  all  have  the  initials  C.  M.  C.  written 
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upon  them.  Thane,  the  printseller,  then  living  in 
Spur  Street,  Leicester  Square,  was  Mr.  Cracherode's 
agent,  and  unfortunately  injured  irreparably  the  por- 
traits, and  many  other  of  the  prints,  which  passed 
through  his  hands,  by  heightening  them  with  Indian 
ink.  Early  in  the  present  century  Mr.  Crowle  be- 
queathed his  illustrated  copy  of  Pennant's  London  to 
the  Museum,  which  had  cost  him  upwards  of  £7,000 ; 
it  is  illustrated  with  many  thousand  prints  and  draw- 
ings, amongst  them  being  some  early  sketches  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner. 

Up  to  1808  permission  to  visit  the  Print  Room  was 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  In  that  year,  or  shortly 
previous,  Deighton,  the  caricaturist,  who  kept  a  print 
shop  at  Charing  Cross,  obtained  admission,  by  order 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Mr.  Beloe,  the  assistant- 
librarian,  relying  upon  the  Prince's  introduction,  neg- 
lected his  duties,  by  leaving  Deighton  unattended  in 
the  room,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  steal  a  large  number  of  fine  prints,  especially  Rem- 
brandt etchings.  He  offered  some  of  them  for  sale 
to  Messrs.  Woodburn,  who  were  then  the  leading 
dealers  in  pictures  and  prints  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
Amongst  them  was  the  coach  landscape,  at  that  time 
considered  the  rarest  of  the  master's  works.  Having 
doubts  of  its  originality,  Samuel  Woodburn  took  it 
to  Great  Russell  Street,  to  compare  with  the  one  in 
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the  Museum:  it  was  missing  from  its  place,  and  he 
discovered,  from  the  marks  imperfectly  obliterated 
from  the  paper  on  which  the  impression  offered  to 
him  by  Deighton  was  mounted,  that  it  was  the  iden- 
tical print  which  had  been  taken  away.  He  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  this  discovery  to  the  trustees, 
who  promptly  procured  a  search  warrant,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  Deighton's  shop,  seized  all  the  prints  they 
found  there,  whether  belonging  to  the  Museum  or 
not.  Deighton  was  taken  in  custody.  It  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  as  there  were  no  marks  upon 
the  Museum  prints,  sufficient  to  establish  their  iden- 
tity, no  prosecution  could  be  sustained.  Deighton 
was  set  at  liberty,  the  prints  being  retained,  and  they 
are  known  to  collectors  by  the  imprint  of  a  pallet  and 
brushes,  which  Deighton  had  stamped  upon  them. 
Mr.  Beloe  resigned  his  appointment,  and  Deighton 
fell  into  disgrace  and  poverty,  dying  some  two  or 
three  years  afterwards. 

This  led  to  a  new  arrangement,  and  the  prints  were 
added  to'  the  Department  of  Antiquities,  the  keeper 
of  them  being  only  subordinate  in  that  section.  The 
well-known  artist  William  Alexander,  born  in  1767, 
who  had  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's  embassy  to 
China  as  draughtsman,  was  first  chosen  "  Assistant 
"Keeper  of  Antiquities  and  Prints"  in  1808,  and 
held  the  appointment  until  his  death  in    18 16.     He 
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was  an  agreeable  intelligent  man,  and  materially 
helped  to  popularize  the  Department,  which  had  until 
then  rested  in  obscurity. 

His  successor  was  John  Thomas  Smith,  who  etched 
and  published  the  "  Antiquities  of  London  and  West- 
"  minster,"  as  well  as  several  other  works,  and  wrote 
a  life  of  Nollekens,  the  sculptor.  His  knowledge, 
however,  was  confined  to  topographical  prints;  and, 
whenever  specimens  of  the  early  engravers  were 
offered  to  him,  he  rejected  them,  on  the  plea,  that  the 
Museum  was  already  so  rich  in  the  works  of  the  Old 
Masters,  that  no  purchases  of  them  could  be  enter- 
tained. He  held  the  situation  until  his  death  in  1833, 
the  only  acquisitions  made  by  him  being  the  large 
Grenville  Sulphur  Pax,  and  some  few  lots  at  Sir  Mark 
Sykes'  sale,  in  1824.  He  purchased  Mr.  Packer's 
Hogarth  volumes,  and  Mr.  Cumberland's  series  of  the 
engravings  of  Bonasone,  which  the  proprietor  had 
puffed  into  notice  by  his  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of 
"  Julio  Bonasoni,  a  Bolognese  Artist."  They  were  both 
of  inferior  quality  and  undesirable  selections,  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  made,  abounding  as  they  do 
in  indifferent  impressions. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  very  few  additions 
of  consequence.  On  Mr.  Smith's  death,  in,  1833,  Mr. 
W.  Young  Ottley,  the  author  of  the  History  of  En- 
graving, was  elected.     Mr.  Henry  Josi  had  previously 
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been  chosen,  but,  through  Lord  Brougham's  interven- 
tion, the  arrangement  was  broken  through,  and  Mr. 
Ottley  was  preferred.  Being  unfortunately  in  en- 
feebled health,  and  incapacitated  from  undertaking 
any  active  management,  or  the  utilization  of  the 
treasures  entrusted  to  him,  or  their  improvement,  the 
room  was  almost  constantly  closed.  He  died  early  in 
1836,  and  Mr.  Josi  then  succeeded  'to  the  post  origi- 
nally conferred  upon  him,  but  superseded  in  Mr. 
Ottley's  favour.  Possessing  thorough  knowledge  and 
experience,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
the  Department,  and  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts, 
not  only  to  place  in  order  and  facility  of  reference  the 
accumulation  of  engravings,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained unarranged,  but  to  improve  and  add  to  them, 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurred.  This  he  did  with 
great  judgment ;  and  by  means  of  the  help  from  the 
Exchequer,  more  liberal  than  any  since  accorded,  he 
availed  himself,  on  all  occasions,  of  the  facilities 
which  presented  themselves  during  his  management. 
Large  purchases  were  made  by  him.  The  unrivalled 
collection  of  Mr.  Sheepshank's  etchings  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  masters  was  acquired  for  £5,000 ;  and 
valuable  selections,  including  some  remarkable  Rem- 
brandt etchings,  were  chosen  from  Mr,  J.  Harding's 
rich  collections,  at  a  cost  of  £3,500.  Other  oppor- 
tunities   shortly   afterwards    occurred,    of    which   he 
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was  fortunately  enabled  to  take  advantage.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  bankruptcy,  Mr.  Wilson  was  obliged 
to  part  with  the  choice  and  extensive  collection  of 
prints  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  form- 
ing. He  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Samuel 
Woodburn,  and  through  his  intervention  it  was  sold  to 
Mr.  Conyngham,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
number  of  drawings  by  the  early  masters,  for  £12,000 
or  £14,000. 

Wilson's  prints  are  described  in  a  "  Catalogue 
"  Raisonne  of  the  Select  Collection  of  Engravings 
"  of  an  Amateur,"  4to,  London,  1828,  which  he  had 
compiled  with  critical  knowledge,  and  keen  in- 
terest and  appreciation  of  them.  His  catalogue  of 
the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  was  likewise  written 
with  clearness,  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
different  states  of  them,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
catalogues  and  dissertations,  which  have  since  been 
published  upon  Rembrandt  and  his  works,  its  value  re- 
mains unimpaired,  and  it  is  still  the  standard  adopted 
by  English  amateurs  in  their  arrangement  of  them. 
Mr.  Conyngham  did  not  long  retain  his  acquisitions. 
He  disposed  of  them  to  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Lisle 
Street,  who,  in  1844,  sold  to  the  Museum  the  por- 
tion containing  the  early  German  engravers,  for 
£3,500,  and  in  the  following  year,  that  of  the  early 
Italian    engravers,    including   the    finest   and    largest 
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known  series  of   nielli  on  silver,  sulphur,  and  paper, 
for  ^5,000. 

Mr.  Josi  likewise  purchased  of  Messrs.  Colnaghi, 
in  1842  or  1843,  a  nearly  complete  series  of  the 
engravings  of  Raphael  Morghen,  in  a  great  variety  of 
states,  for  .£1,500.  His  untiring  energy  and  keen 
appreciation  of  the  treasures  entrusted  to  his  charge, 
with  the  aid  of  the  timely  money  grants,  which 
were  then  made  by  the  Government  for  pur- 
chases, laid  the  foundation  for  the  Department  of 
Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Europe.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ottley,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  that  of  Mr.  Josi,  the  father  of  Mr.  Reid, 
the  present  keeper,  was  the  sole  attendant  in  the  Print 
Room.  Mr.  Josi  died  in  February,  1845,  and,  in  the 
following  month,  Mr.  William  Hookham  Carpenter 
became  his  successor,  holding  the  appointment  until 
his  death,  in  1 866.  Aided  by  his  art  education,  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  the  charge  he  had  undertaken, 
Mr.  Carpenter's  time  was  unceasingly  devoted  to  its 
development  The  particulars  of  the  additions  and 
improvements  made  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  his 
administration,  can  only  be  given  by  the  officers,  who 
have  charge  of  the  records  respecting  them,  and  access 
to  them  is  needed  to  specify  the  numerous  acquisitions 
with  which  the  portfolios  were  enriched    during,  Mr. 
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Carpenter's  zealous  superintendence.  The  apprecia- 
tion, in  which  his  judgment  was  held,  brought  him  into 
social  relationship  with  the  leading  amateurs  of  his 
time.  And,  from  the  frequent  visits  made  by  him  to 
the  leading  Continental  Museums  during  his  vacations, 
the  indexes  of  the  different  schools  are  illustrated  with 
the  manuscript  notes  of  his  researches.  Amongst  his 
purchases  was  one,  in  1847,  at  a  cost  of  ^"4,500,  of  a 
considerable  number  of  prints,  principally  from  Lord 
Aylesford's  collection,  comprising  curious  early  speci- 
mens, especially  English  portraits,  including  also  a  valu- 
able selection  of  Rembrandt  etchings,  which  rendered 
the  series  of  that  master's  works  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  most  important  now  extant.  At  the  sale  of  the 
prints  and  drawings  of  the  Baron  Verstolk  de  Soelen 
at  the  Hague,  of  those  of  Messrs.  Woodburn,  and 
several  others,  he  succeeded  in  supplying  numerous 
desiderata  in  the  volumes  of  the  different  schools. 
Within  a  few  days  of  his  death  he  directed  the  pur- 
chase, at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Wellesley's  prints  and 
drawings,  of  the  charming  pencil  sketch  by  Raffaelle, 
for  his  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  now  belonging 
to  Mr.  R.  G.  Mackintosh.  A  delicate  engraving  of  it, 
by  Mr.  Louis  Fagan,  is  prefixed  to  the  "  Handbook." 
On  Mr.  Carpenter's  death,  in  1866,  the  present 
keeper,  Mr.  George  William  Reid,  succeeded  him.  He 
had  been  an  assistant  under  Mr.  Carpenter  from  his 
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youth,  and  he  must  be  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  gradual  rise,  during  the 
last  40  years,  of  the  Print  Room,  to  the  high  reputation 
it  at  present  holds. 

There  is  a  great  store  of  valuable  materials  upon 
its  shelves.  Amongst  them  a  quantity  of  annotated 
sale  catalogues,  from  an  early  period. 

The  association  of  Mr.  Francis  Douce  with  the 
Museum,  and  the  transference,  under  his  will,  of  his 
books  and  his  rare  and  unique  prints  to  Bodley's  Library 
at  Oxford,  is  an  interesting  episode,  amongst  numerous 
others,  in  developing  the  history  of  the  Print  Room. 
And  we  will  hope  that,  notwithstanding  the  present 
interference  with  its  production,  the  account  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  establishments  in  Europe,  in 
connection  with  art,  may  yet  be  written. 
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